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A NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN DISPUTE: IS HUDSON 
BAY A CLOSED SEA? 

BY P. T. MoGRATH. 

Hudson Bay is, geographically, to this continent what the Bal- 
tic Sea is to Europe, and all evidences indicate that, ere many 
years, its shores will be peopled with prosperous communities and 
its waters dotted with the argosies of commerce. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it threatens to become the theatre of an international en- 
tanglement second only in importance to the Alaskan Boundary 
dispute. Canada has recently despatched an expedition to Hud- 
son Bay in the Newfoundland sealing steamer " Neptune," with 
the twofold object of expelling American whalers from that 
region, and determining its navigability as an ocean grain route. 
In the latter project, the United States has no direct interest, 
though indirectly it may seriously affect her export trade in 
cereals; but the former embodies an issue capable of developing 
into a cause of bitter friction, if not open rupture, between Brit- 
ain and America. Canada's proposal to declare absolute sover- 
eignty over this immense body of water, is one fraught with con- 
siderable interest to the American people in view of all surround- 
ing circumstances. Now that a second transcontinental railway 
is being enterprised by the Dominion, through a territory in 
close proximity to Hudson Bay, with the avowed object of pro- 
viding an outlet for grain independent of the United States, the 
whole character of the " Neptune " expedition is one to compel 
the closest observation from all those concerned in the future 
well-being of the two countries. 

Hudson Bay takes its name from the famous voyager whose 
memory is equally immortalized in the river which traverses New 
York State. In 1610, he was despatched to the Arctic to seek the 
Northwest Passage, and entered the Strait and Bay now called 
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after him. Here, his provisions running short, his crew mutinied, 
and set him adrift in an open boat to perish in its desolate waters. 
Succeeding explorers discovered its wealth in fish and peltries, 
the Hudson Bay Company was formed in 1670, and the French 
also sought to share in these riches. The struggle between them 
lasted until 1713, when France, vanquished in warfare afar, was 
stripped of most of her North- American possessions; and, among 
other things, the sovereign rights "to the Bay and Streights of 
Hudson, together with all lands, seas, seacoasts, etc," were trans- 
ferred to the British Crown, and a vast principality in the north- 
land came under the undisputed sway of the "merchant adven- 
turers " composing the Fur Company. 

By the Treaty of Washington in 1818, the American fishermen 
were granted equal rights with the British on the West Coast of 
Newfoundland and northward indefinitely along Labrador, 
" without prejudice, however, to any of the rights of the Hudson 
Bay Company." The monopoly exercised by the latter, while 
absolutely comprehensive by reason of long usage, is yet suffi- 
ciently vague in its terms to make its precise effect a subject of 
nice diplomatic disputation. Its charter was granted prior to the 
cession of the Bay to England, and reaffirmed in the Treaties of 
Utrecht and Washington, but the foregoing clause might be con- 
strued to mean that the Americans could fish in the waters of 
Hudson Bay if and where they did not infringe upon the rights 
of the " Great Company." Along West Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, the Americans are on equality with Newfoundland and Cana- 
dian fishermen. Labrador, according to English statutes, termi- 
nates at Cape Chidley, its northern promontory. Then Hudson 
Strait, 45 miles across to Cape Resolution in Baffinland and ex- 
tending west 500 miles, forms the entrance to Hudson Bay. 
Therefore, the question arises, Does the concession to United 
States subjects to fish " northward indefinitely " in the Treaty of 
1818, mean that it ceases at Cape Chidley and revives at Cape 
Resolution; or was it the intention that the same right should 
continue into Hudson Strait and Bay, not alone as regards the 
off-shore waters of mid-channel, but also the " territorial " waters 
of the inshore area or " three-mile limit " ? 

The force of this query can be more clearly appreciated if it is 
remembered that the United States has not subscribed to the 
British " headland to headland " doctrine, by which all the waters 
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lying within a line drawn from headland to headland are held to 
be embayed, or territorial, and to constitute the " mare clausum " 
of diplomatists. Uncle Sam has, on the contrary, contended for 
the three-mile limit following the sinuosities of the seaboard. 
Hudson Bay is the third largest enclosed marine area in the world, 
being next in size to the Mediterranean Sea and the Caribbean 
Sea, and a Bill is now before the Ottawa Parliament to change 
its name to the Canadian Sea, " for good political and national 
reasons, and to assert Canadian supremacy over the waters of the 
Bay and the adjoining territory." 

The length of the Bay is 1000 miles from north to south, and 
its greatest width 600 miles, its area being 580,000 square miles, 
or nearly six times that of the Great Lakes separating Canada 
from the United States. The area of the Mediterranean is 977,- 
000 square miles, and that of the Caribbean 680,000. The only 
entrance to the Bay is Hudson Strait, which is a channel of 
nearly five hundred miles in length," with a width of about one 
hundred, though at the narrowest point it is but forty-five. Under 
the headland theory and the cession of 1713, this whole marine 
area, between Labrador and Baffinland, would be the absolute 
possession of Britain by conveyance from France; but the point 
is advanced by American critics, that no act of any nation two 
centuries ago could deprive the rest of the world of access to such 
a region for all time to come. Practically, the only people who 
have frequented the Bay the past sixty years are American whalers 
from New Bedford, who winter at Marble Island, on its western 
coastline, where they carry on their fishery and traffic with the 
natives. It is argued, moreover, that their prosecution of the 
fishery for so long a period, without interference from the nation 
claiming sovereignty there, virtually establishes a right which 
England is bound to respect, and which Canada cannot decently 
refuse to acquiesce in. 

Nevertheless, there has been a persistent demand for years by 
the press and public of Canada that there should be a substantial 
demonstration of her sovereignty over these waters, and the Otta- 
wa Government has now bowed to that demand and despatched a 
patrol ship there. The international aspect of the question may 
or may not result seriously in future ; but, certainly, it will not be 
an easy matter for Canada to carry out the policy of expelling 
the alleged trespassers. The military section of the expedition is 
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headed by Major Moodie, of the Northwest Mounted Police, who 
carries a commission as " Governor of Hudson Bay and the re- 
gions adjacent thereto," and has a detachment of that famous 
corps with him, to assist in the administration of his post. Amer- 
ican whaling crews are not composed of the most tractable per- 
sons, and an attempt to overawe them may result as did the early 
efforts at preventing seal-poachers from operating in Behring Sea. 
What course the United States will adopt with respect to Canada's 
assertion, that upon the marine wealth of Hudson Bay no foreign 
fishermen has the right to encroach, cannot, of course, be pre- 
dicted; but in official quarters the prospect of another bone of 
contention being dropped into the diplomatic arena is regarded 
as by no means unlikely. 

The marine wealth of the Bay is so vast and varied, that it is 
easy to understand why Canada should be desirous of preserving 
it to her people alone. Chief among the denizens of its waters, 
are the mighty "bowheads" or Arctic whales. These have the 
longest and finest whalebone, worth $14,000 a ton, and an adult 
bowhead will yield 1,500 pounds, besides the oil obtained from 
its carcass, so that a whale is valued at from $12,000 to $20,000, 
according to size. United States statistics show that, during ten 
years, the whale fisheries of Hudson Bay realized a total value of 
$1,371,000 for fifty voyages, or $27,430 per voyage. These fig- 
ures illustrate sufficiently the feeling with which American whale- 
men will view a proposal to expel them from the region ; for, not 
only would their exclusion prevent their fishing in Hudson Bay or 
Strait, but it would also debar them from access to the channels 
which strike north through the terra incognita west of Baffinland 
and which are now the favorite haunt of the polar whale. From 
their winter quarters at Marble Island, whalers pursue their prey 
every spring as soon as the ice breaks up, and all through the 
season until navigation closes. Besides these black whales, which 
are sometimes 70 to 90 feet long, white whales, about 14 feet 
long, and valuable for both hide and oil, are also found in great 
numbers, one Canadian explorer asserting that he has " observed 
the surface of the water, as far as the eye could reach from the 
deck of a vessel, appear an undulating sheet of white, caused by 
vast shoals of them." Walruses, too, are seen in large numbers 
there. The hide, used for belting, weighs three hundred pounds 
and averages ten cents a pound, the ivory tusks usually being 
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worth ten dollars. Then, narwhals occur there less frequently, 
and porpoises exist in innumerable shoals, whose hide and oil 
have a wide demand in the manufacturing world. The square- 
flipper seals have their mating-place in the Bay, and are steadily 
hunted, they being almost as large as the walrus. All these crea- 
tures are the spoil of the whalemen, and used to complete his 
lading; and the hard-working New-Englanders will certainly 
wonder why, after sixty years of undisputed fishing there, they 
are now required to leave. 

But, in addition to these mammals, thirty species of edible 
fishes — cod, salmon, white-fish, grayling, halibut, caplin, pickerel, 
etc. — are known to occur in the Strait or Bay, or the rivers 
emptying therein. The Newfoundlanders now regularly visit 
Ungava Inlet, an enlargement of the Strait, each season, in pur- 
suit of cod, and return with substantial catches. At Fort George, 
on James Bay, a southern extension on the main basin, cod are 
also frequently taken, but, owing to the remoteness of the region 
from the marts of commerce, no attempt has been made to utilize 
this varied fish-life to the advantage of industry and enterprise. 

Indeed, save for the American whalemen, the Newfoundland 
cod-men, and the Hudson Bay Company's steamer which visits 
the stations there each season, no ships ever ruffle the placid sur- 
face of the Bay; and of Canada's 5,500,000 people probably not 
five hundred have ever seen it. 

The chief fame of Hudson Bay has hitherto rested upon the 
peltries of the Fur Company. Although the pursuit has been 
continued for nearly two hundred and fifty years, the wealth of 
the region in this respect remains almost unimpaired. An ex- 
plorer writes: 

" At one station alone it is not uncommon for the Eskimos, in a 
season, to bring down from the North three hundred or four hundred 
skins of musk-oxen (animals like caribou, weighing six hundred to seven 
hundred pounds), besides many others of polar bears, caribou, arctic 
wolves, wolverines, foxes, etc. I have myself seen the richest of furs 
stacked by the Eskimos like haystacks upon the shore, to await trans- 
portation to the Hudson Bay Trading Posts. At one locality I visited in 
1885, the Eskimos had trapped over one thousand white foxes, besides 
many wolves, wolverines, and colored foxes." 

Except the beaver, the total of which has diminished by one- 
half in recent years, all other peltries have virtually held their 
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own, and the Hudson Bay Company pays out every year two mill- 
ion dollars for the purchase of skins alone, besides the cost of 
supplies and salaries of its officers and men. Another authority 
tells of the shipment from one post on the west side of James 
Bay of no less than ten tons of wild-goose feathers in a season, a 
figure that represents a kill of at least one hundred and twenty 
thousand, seeing that but three ounces of feathers are secured 
from each bird. They visit the region in enormous flocks, it 
being a favorite feeding-ground, and they are slaughtered with 
old-fashioned guns, loaded with small shot, which occasionally 
bring down twenty to thirty at one discharge. They are so abun- 
dant, indeed, that the flesh is salted and issued as a ration to the 
Indians. 

As far back as twenty years ago, before even the present reali- 
ties and future possibilities of Western Canada were at all appre- 
ciated, far-seeing capitalists throughout the Dominion were advo- 
cating a railroad to Hudson Bay, and steamships thence to Eu- 
rope, making a new and short route for grain and perishable 
foods in transit to market. The proposition was so strongly sup- 
ported that the Dominion Government sent out an expedition, in 
1884, in the Newfoundland sealer "Alert," which spent three 
seasons investigating the merits of the route. Lieutenant Gordon, 
B.N., who was in chief command, ultimately presented a de- 
cidedly adverse report, and, after that, the project languished 
until 1896, when, it being actively advocated in Manitoba, Mr. 
(now Sir) Wilfrid Laurier, promised that, if returned to power, 
he would equip a second expedition to determine if the conclu- 
sions of the first were well-founded. The supporters of the Hud- 
son Bay scheme had contended that, owing to Canada's being 
under such heavy financial obligations in 1884, through the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Eailway, the Government at that 
time were not desirous of a report favoring the Hudson Bay 
route, as it might involve other demands on the Dominion Trea- 
sury, and that Lieutenant Gordon's report was framed to dis- 
courage the venture for that reason. 

In 1897, the Laurier Cabinet despatched the promised expedi- 
tion in the " Diana," a sister ship of the " Neptune." But this 
party only cruised about the Strait for one summer and then re- 
turned, and their deductions, which were to the same effect, but 
not so strongly, have, consequently, not been accepted as conclu- 
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sive, the influence of the Canadian Pacific Bailway being said 
to have affected the Dominion Government this time also. 

The present " Neptune " expedition is, however, much more 
comprehensive in its scope. The ship will proceed through the 
Strait this season, visiting all the North Coast Islands and hoist- 
ing the British flag thereon, and will formally notify the Amer- 
ican whalers to leave. What degree of force, if any, will be exert- 
ed against them to make this command effective, is not stated, 
but it is significant that Major Moodie is gazetted as " Commis- 
sioner of Police," and Mr. A. P. Low, who has charge of the 
scientific side of the expedition is appointed " a fishery officer 
under the Fisheries Act, and the Act respecting fishing by foreign 
vessels." It is pointed out that, in any event, American whalers 
have no right to enter Canadian territorial waters and trade with 
the natives, without paying duties on the outfits used, and ac- 
cordingly a police post will be established near the whaling cen- 
tres. This duty done, the ship will go into winter quarters about 
Chesterfield Inlet, the exploration of the musk-ox country to the 
north and west being undertaken during the ensuing months. 
When the spring reopens, the steamer will survey the coast of 
Hudson Bay about Port Churchill, so as to secure data for the 
use of shipping-men. Her next cruise will be northward along 
Baffmland to Lancaster Sound, visiting the whaling stations and 
planting the union- jack upon all the lands and regions there. 
This important task being performed, the records of the whole 
ceremonial of visibly manifesting British authority being made, 
the ship will cruise in the Strait until November, 1904, remain- 
ing as late as she dares, and then make her way back to St. John's, 
unless she gets frozen in the floe there. 

The theory upon which the Hudson Bay route is based is, that 
it is possible for grain-laden ships to traverse these waters for 
almost five months of the year, carrying the produce of the North- 
west to market immediately after the harvesting of the crop. 
Hudson Bay certainly provides the shortest and directest route, as 
the following figures make clear: 

Miles. 

Winnipeg via Hudson Bay to Liverpool 3626 

Winnipeg via Montreal to Liverpool 4228 

Duluth via Hudson Bay to Liverpool 3728 

Duluth via New York to Liverpool 4201 

St. Paul via Hudson Bay to Liverpool 4096 

St. Paul via New York to Liverpool 4240 
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Prom these figures, it is evident that the readiest outlet to the 
best markets in the world is opened to the wheat-growing terri- 
tories of the West by Hudson Bay, if the channel is navigable 
for a sufficient period each year. The area of land and water 
tributary to the Bay is unusually great. That drained by the Bed 
Biver is estimated at 432,000 square miles, embracing the valley 
stretching northward almost from the source of the Mississippi for 
a tortuous 700 miles, of which the waterways on the American 
side of the international boundaries are navigable for 450 miles. 
This vast tract is capable of producing, at a low average, 500,- 
000,000 bushels of cereals. The Saskatchewan, too, drains a 
fertile country, and is navigable for light craft for 1500 miles. 
The " hard " wheat of this valley is about the best in the world, 
and the millions of acres here have been barely prospected, in an 
agricultural sense. The Peace Biver will in future produce mill- 
ions of bushels of wheat. Until recently, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany imported all its flour from England, but then it established 
a flour-mill at Port Vermillion, in the Peace Valley, which now 
supplies with flour, ground from native wheat, many of its sta- 
tions in that vast northland, where the mill has steamer com- 
munication, broken at one point only, with a country as extensive 
as Europe, excluding Bussia. 

The extent northward of Canada's wheat belt is no longer a 
subject for dispute. It stretches away into the high latitudes 
towards the sub-arctic zone. Last year, at the Boman Catholic 
Mission at Fort Providence, on the Mackenzie Biver, a few miles 
east of Great Bear Lake, a very fine wheat crop was raised, being 
sown and harvested within ninety days. This point is just 
above the 62nd parallel, or in the same latitude as Southern 
Greenland. The latitude of Winnipeg is about 300 miles north 
of Montreal, and that of Edmonton 250 north of Winnipeg, so 
that Port Providence is 1150 miles north of Montreal. This fact 
renders possible the cultivation of wheat through the vast ter- 
rains of the Athabasca, Slave, and Mackenzie Eivers, the products 
of which would naturally flow towards Hudson Bay, as the 
freight charges would be greatly increased by shipping them 
southeast to Montreal and Quebec, almost doubling the haul to 
tidewater. Within closer proximity to Hudson Bay, too, are 
spacious arable tracts. In the James Bay section, spring wheat 
is grown, and at Moose Factory they raise farm and garden 
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products, oats, barley, beans, pease, cabbage, carrots, onions. At 
Fort George, 250 miles north of Moose Factory, strawberries are 
ripe on August 1st, while vegetables and grain grow to perfection 
and good-sized herds pasture on the grass. But not alone would 
the Hudson Bay route, if feasible, serve for the transport of all 
the products of these new wheat areas in the remote north; it 
would also perform the same purpose with those of the region now 
to be opened up by the proposed trans-continental railway of 
Canada, and it would divert great quantities of grain from Mani- 
toba and the American border States, which at present reach the 
seaboard at Portland, Boston and New York. 

Of course, to have the route available for the transport of 
grain, it would be necessary that steamers should be able to suc- 
cessfully navigate the Strait up to November, so that the new 
crops could be marketed at once, instead of being kept over for 
another year. But, even if this were found to be impracticable, 
it is held that there would still be abundant traffic to justify using 
the route for the period of open water. Fort Churchill, on the 
west side of Hudson Bay, and the harbor chosen for a railroad 
terminus, is 1,000 miles nearer to Eegina, the capital of the 
Canadian Northwest Territories, than is Montreal, so that it is 
unnecessary to emphasize the possibility of great reductions in 
freights in shipping to or from the prairie country. More than 
that, too, the haul between Fort Churchill and the great dis- 
tributing cities of the American Northwest is so short that such 
a route, if physically practicable, would come into keen com- 
petition, not only with the American all-rail lines, but also with 
the transpacific steamships contending for the world's carrying- 
trade. The distance between Liverpool and Vancouver via Hud- 
son Bay is 4,568 miles, a saving of 1,300 miles — all in rail-haul — 
over the present Canadian Pacific Eailway route. The season 
when this new route is open is the busiest period of the year in 
Western Canada, and much inward and outward freight might be 
carried during that time at rates far below those now demanded. 

Moreover, apart altogether from the question of the use of this 
route for grain shipments, or for diversified western traffic, it 
would still prove a foremost factor in Canada's industrial d»- 
velopment, by supplying a means of opening up to the capitalist 
and the toiler the varied resources of the Hudson Bay hinterland. 
Many valuable and promising discoveries of economic minerals 
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have been made there. Iron ores have been located, of various 
kinds and in prodigious quantities. To the south of Ungava Bay 
hematite, unequalled in richness and extent elsewhere in Can- 
ada, is to be found. Eich beds of manganiferous iron crop 
out on the east shore, and there are large deposits of carbonate 
iron, or ironstone, inside James Bay. Pyrites, in workable quanti- 
ties and of great purity, exists on the west shore, and argentifer- 
ous galena near Bichmond Gulf. The formations in the Strait 
hold graphite, or black lead, and also mica of the best quality, 
and the largest sheets known to commerce. Assays of pyrites and 
quartz from several sections of the shore have yielded traces of 
gold, under such geological conditions as encourage the hope 
that the precious metal will yet be found in paying quantity. 
Gold-bearing quartz is frequently obtained by prospectors, gold- 
bearing pyrites is general, and alluvial gold has also been found 
in the valleys. Gypsum, copper, silver and antimony are abun- 
dantly indicated in many places. Anthracite has been located in 
the Labrador peninsula. Lignite occurs about James Bay. Bitu- 
minous coal is known to be abundant in the Parry Islands, north 
of the Strait, and is burnt by the whalers. Other metallic ores 
and a variety of ornamental stones have been discovered in dif- 
ferent parts, while marble, granite, limestone, whinstone and 
kindred building stones abound on the shores of the Bay, and 
may acquire a commercial value at some future time. 

Nor is its wealth of woodland less varied or valuable. The 
forests extend two-thirds of the distance up either shore of the 
basin, and further north in the interior on both sides. It is 
claimed that, around James Bay alone, there is more timber than 
in Minnesota and Michigan together. The verge of the tree-clad 
area crosses the northern part of the Labrador peninsula and fol- 
lows the isothermal lines westward across the continent. The 
lumber is mostly large spruce and tamarack, and the areas avail- 
able for the manufacture of pulp are immense. The snowfall 
is but half that at Montreal, the region being so sheltered in- 
land, and the water-powers are beyond calculation along the chain 
of lakes and rivers that lead to the Bay. It is, moreover, asserted 
that, from Great Slave Lake to Port Churchill, there is but one 
short gap in a continuous system of capacious waterways. In 
1828, Sir George Simpson made his way in canoes, accompanied 
by a considerable party of men and supplies, from York Factory 
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on Hudson Bay to the Pacific coast at the mouth of the Fraser 
River. The Hudson Bay slope itself is a " clay belt " containing 
16,000,000 acres of agricultural land, besides well-timbered sec- 
tions, all seamed with water-courses which will enable the prod- 
ucts to be floated down to the seaboard at a minimum of cost. 

The climate of this vast hinterland is another decisive con- 
sideration. It compares very favorably with that of the more 
Western territories where wheat-growing is now general. The 
northern section is in about the same latitude as the Highlands of 
Scotland; Moose Factory, further south than that of London. 
The temperature of the water in Hudson Bay is several degrees 
higher than that in Lake Superior, and Lieutenant Gordon de- 
clared that the Bay might be regarded as a vast basin of com- 
paratively warm water, a fact which must help to mitigate the 
severity of the winter in the surrounding region. Certainly, the 
Bay never freezes over; its area is so great and the temperature so 
genial, that it is open all the year round, while it is also remark- 
ably free from storms and fogs. Its waters are deep and uniform, 
soundings of 480 feet at many points indicating that its bed is a 
level plateau, with a few islands to the northward, and only two 
reefs, lying near one of these islands, to endanger the eastward 
passage of ocean steamers. 

It will probably amaze American readers to learn that the 
Dominion Government has already granted charters to no less 
than eight different railroad companies to build lines to Hudson 
Bay, than which fact there could be no better attestation of the 
confidence of Canadian capitalists in the ultimate destiny of the 
northland. The southern section of one of these lines — the short- 
est between Lake Superior and Hudson Bay — runs through a rich 
mineral tract that should furnish an immense amount of traffic, 
seeing that eight copper mines on one shore of that lake have in 
ten years paid dividends of $75,000,000. These railway lines are 
projected from the provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, 
and some of them have already started building into the new 
wheat regions now being developed, proposing to extend their 
rails gradually northward as traffic warrants. 

The real economic problem, then, is not the building of rail- 
ways, nor the traversing of the Bay itself, but the navigating of 
the Strait which forms its entrance. This waterway, because of 
its contracted channel, its northern location, and the arctic afflu- 
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ents which discharge vast bodies of floe ice into it every autumn 
and spring, is only navigable for some months in each year. 
Lieutenant Gordon, in charge of the " Alert " expedition in 1884, 
reported the opening of the season to be between July 1st and 
10th, and the close to be about the same dates in October — a 
period of three months. Captain Barry, the more experienced 
Newfoundland ice-pilot, who was master of the ship, declared, 
however, that he could navigate it for six weeks longer. In the 
same way, Commander Wakeham, the chief of the "Diana" ex- 
pedition in 1897, fixed the opening of the season at the end of 
June and the close at the 20th of October, or nearly four months, 
whereas Captain Joy, the ice-pilot and skipper this time, agrees 
with Barry as to a four and a half months' season. The " Nep- 
tune " has as master Captain Bartlett, who served Peary in five 
arctic voyages in the same capacity, so his view of the matter will 
be awaited with keen interest. These Newfoundland skippers, 
bred from youth to ice conditions, declare that they would sooner 
navigate Hudson Strait than Belle Isle Strait (the present route 
between Montreal and Liverpool), because in the former region 
there is daylight for the whole twenty-four hours until October, 
the water is bold along the coast, fogs are not experienced, and the 
bergs from Greenland have mostly passed south before the Strait 
is open. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Company show that 750 
vessels, from 70-gun ships down to 10-ton pinnaces, passed 
through the Strait during 274 years, and only two were lost 
there, although all were sailers and most of them small and rudely 
constructed. 

It is argued, therefore, that, with the progress ship-building 
has made of late, the stanchness and high power of modern iron 
steamers, the improved accessories of navigation to-day, and the 
provision of efficient coast-aids, there is no reason why the pas- 
sage of Hudson Strait should not be as safely effected as that of 
the Baltic. 

The limitations of the route are, that it calls for ships of not 
more than 3,000 tons, specially strengthened to withstand the 
contact of the floes, and that skilful and experienced ice-pilots 
should be carried on them. The coast-line of the Strait requires 
to be carefully surveyed and the movements of the tidal currents 
determined. Lighthouse, fog-alarm, telegraph and signalling 
systems must be instituted, and such adjuncts of modern mari- 
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time progress as coaling and repairing ports, docks, foundries and 
the like, provided. Its advantages are, the short rail-haul and 
sea voyage, and the fact that perishable products conveyed by this 
cold northern channel would escape the deterioration inevitable 
in forwarding by a more southern route. By it cattle from the 
western ranges, and butter, cheese, vegetables and fruits from 
nearer farmsteads, could be conveyed to England, during the 
summer, and at least a portion of the grain crop. Within ten 
years almost, the grain exports of Canada have increased so that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is unable to bring them to the sea. 
Another decade, in view of the rapidity with which her prairies 
are filling up, may witness a similar congestion on the Northern 
Transcontinental Eailway. Then the Hudson Bay route would 
prove its utility in relieving this, and opening up a new outlet for 
the abounding traffic of the northland during the summer months. 
Everything nowadays points to Canada becoming one of the 
largest grain-producing countries in the world, within a compara- 
tively short period of years, and as it expands northward and its 
population increases its demands for traffic facilities will be accel- 
erated amazingly. 

Imperial considerations, too, are largely shaping this new 
policy of turning Hudson Bay into an inland lake, and re-annex- 
ing all the surrounding country to the confines of the Arctic 
Circle. There is alarm over the possible withdrawal of the bond- 
ing privilege by the United States, and a desire to become inde- 
pendent of it. There is a belief that a second transcontinental 
railway line further removed from the international boundary 
than the Canadian Pacific Railway, means an augmentation of 
Britain's safeguards. There is a readiness to provide the means 
whereby Britain may procure foodstuffs and stores from her over- 
seas granary, and despatch men and munitions to the Par East 
or threatened points nearer home. Above all, there is the senti- 
ment of Canada, flushed with the strength of a young giant, that 
she has attained national stature, and should fashion her schemes 
for the development of her imperial heritage on lines commen- 
surate with the future for which she seems destined. Lord Strath- 
eona, who is President of the Hudson Bay Company, declared 
recently that within ten years Canada would be able to supply all 
the foodstuffs of the "United Kingdom, and only now is American 
opinion awakening to an appreciation of the varied natural re- 
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sources of British North America in grain, grazing, mineral and 
wood lands, and the wealth of the seas that wash its shores. The 
development of the country must inevitably be large, and it is 
probable that all estimates hazarded now of the population a dec- 
ade hence, and of the value of its exports, will be much below the 
actual figures that the next census will disclose. 

The strategic conditions favoring the route are, the gain in 
time which it would effect in moving troops, and the part it 
would play as a secondary base for England in time of war. With 
an enemy's cruisers blocking the St. Lawrence, Canada would be 
impotent for defence, had she not another ocean highway afford- 
ing access to and from the Mother Country. A patrol at the 
mouth of the Strait would close it to alien shipping, and British 
transports or freighters could be escorted in or out under convoy. 
By the several railroads now projected to the Bay from different 
parts of Canada, troops could be distributed to important centres 
expeditiously and economically, or assembled at this convenient 
base for conveyance elsewhere. Indeed, the scheme in its general 
details has much to commend it, and will undoubtedly be pro- 
ceeded with if the " Neptune's " report is favorable. The more 
immediate endeavor, though, will be how to avoid a second Alas- 
kan Boundary dispute in this territory, which is threatened by 
Canada's reaffirming her sovereignty and expelling American 
whalers. Whether no untoward result will ensue or whether an- 
other cause of quarrel between Uncle Sam and John Bull will be 
created, remains to be seen; but, in any event, Hudson Bay is 
destined soon to become a more prominent factor in the commer- 
cial and political relations of Canada and the United States than 
it has hitherto been. 

P. T. McGrath. 



